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U.S. Technician Bernard Coleman instructs a Liberian 
student in machine shop practice at Booker Washington 
Institute, Kakata, Liberia. The Foreign Operations 
Administration of the U.S. Government is helping the 
Government of Liberia in the development of a strong 
vocational program at the institute. Courses are now 
being offered in auto mechanics, vocational agricul- 
ture, building construction, radio, and electricity. 


(See: FOA and UN Help Education in Liberia, p. 16.) 
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editorial 


The Sharing of Ideas 


HE impressive growth of educational exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams since World War II reflects a wide-spread belief that 
educational interchange between nations contributes to the raising 
of economic and social standards, and promotes international under- 
standing and amity. But this great increase in exchange programs 
has also seen the growth of a new thoughtfulness about the move- 
ment, and in particular, about its effectiveness in fostering favorable 
attitudes towards other participating countries. 


The current questioning of objectives, operations, and results of 
educational exchange is a relatively new phenomenon, and runs 
counter to the traditional optimism of scholars and the general public 
with regard to the value of all learning. It has sometimes tended to 
make the sponsors of exchange programs focus on limited, short- 
range and “safe” objectives; programs are planned to produce results 
which can be immediately perceived and justified in terms of pre- 
established goals. Today in some quarters there is almost a fear that 
unless all participants react uniformly, that is to say favorably, to 
us and our way of doing things, the experiment should not be attemp- 
ted. The implications of such an attitude for the growth of our 
democracy are disturbing. 


OME persons concerned with the international exchange of mature 
specialists have claimed that the only really defensible programs 

are those which facilitate the acquisition of skills and techniques 
needed to maintain and promote material and social progress. Some 
supporters of government-sponsored programs feel that public funds 
should be used for educational exchanges only where they demon- 
strably advance the objectives of United States foreign policy, that 
American grantees going abroad should be selected primarily for 
their ability to “make friends and influence people” rather than for 
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their scholarly promise or attainment, while foreign exchangees com- 
ing to this country should set out to acquire an unshakable conviction 
a conviction which 


in the superiority of the American way of life 
they will later effectively communicate to their fellow-countrymen. 
Still other, less numerous, groups believe that the goal of interna- 
tional friendship can best be achieved not by the interchange of older 
experts or graduate students but by the exchange of young people, 
whose immaturity is usually offset by open-minded enthusiasm and 
adaptability. 


4 ACH of these approaches is justifiable but limited, and limitations 
in goals set for educational exchange imply a lack of faith in the 
exchange process and the process of education itself. It is our tradi- 
tional belief that education contributes by its own merits to a better 
world — that the stretching of the sinews of the mind to include new 
ideas and new points of view is a worthy goal in itself, of value both 
to the individual and to the community in which he lives. As a recent 
Government publication states: ““The International Educational Ex- 
change Program was born of a faith and a conviction. It was faith 
in the democratic system, in the American way of life. It was con- 
viction that the sharing of ideas through direct personal experience 
would strengthen genuine understanding and mutual respect basic 
to the security of the free world.” 


— KENNETH HOLLAND 
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Changes in the Character and Outlook 
of Western-Educated Indians 


Ruth Hill Useem and John Useem 


This is a portion of the findings of a larger study on the long-range effects 
of a foreign education for the individual, for his society, and for cross- 
cultural relations. Professor and Mrs. Useem’s research in India was spon- 
sored by the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and originated out of plans for 
a pilot study developed under the direction of Paul Braisted, president of the 
foundation. Charles P. Loomis, director of the Area Research Center at 
Michigan State College, arranged for this project to be incorporated into the 
work of the center and Dr. Cora DuBois was responsible for co-ordinating 
the project with the studies undertaken by the Social Science Research 
Council. The study is soon to be published by the Dryden Press. 


E spent the period of one year in 

Bombay State interviewing Indians 

who had been educated in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom and in the United States. 
India is continental in size and no 
single part is typical of the whole. 
Rather than skimming the surface of the 
problem for the entire country we de- 
cided to concentrate on returnees in one 
area, even though the generalizations 
that can be made may not have country- 
wide application. 

We visited towns and cities in search 
of the foreign-trained and selected a 
sample that was divided equally between 
persons who returned to India before 
independence and who returned after 
independence (1947). The sample in- 
cludes people from academic life, gov- 
ernment, civic affairs, business and 
industry, and some unemployed. Allto- 
gether, there were 110 cases in our final 
sample. 


Joun Useem is professor of sociology and 
anthropology at Michigan State College. Mrs. 


Useem was co-director of the study project. 


The men and women chosen for study 
were interviewed at length to secure 
their life histories. Where possible, the 
constellation of persons around the re- 
turnees were asked to give their impres- 
sions of the person being studied. Con- 
siderable field work was done on the 
cultural backgrounds of the individuals 
and on the social worlds in which they 
now live. 

In the following discussion we pre- 
sent our findings concerning the main 
changes in social character and outlook 
which are related to the individual’s 
experiences in the West. 


Nature of Personal Changes 


The foreign-educated, with but few 
exceptions, rate their foreign experience 
as being beneficial for their character 
and outlook. Though self-advancement 
is ranked by the foreign-returned as 
being the main reason for studying 
abroad, self-improvement is rated as the 
most important reward from the period 
abroad. For most, the former was part 
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of the motivation for going away to 
study, whereas the latter was largely an 
unanticipated result. 

The changes in the foreign-educated 
usually occur in particular aspects of 
personality rather than in the total per- 
sonality. The only cases of all-pervad- 
ing change that were uncovered were 
those of persons who went abroad as 
children and returned to India as adults. 
More typically, the ordinary individual 
differs only in certain respects from the 
person he was before. 

We encountered sundry theories as to 
the kind of person who will change as 
a result of a foreign education and as to 
the length of time the changes will per- 
sist upon return. There are Indians who 
believe that it is solely a question of 
choosing a person of good quality to 
go, and there are Westerners who be- 
lieve that what matters most is an open 
mind, self-determination, 
training. Cases can be found to illustrate 
either conviction, but for neither is there 
We conclude from 
the assembled data that the nature of 
the changes that occur within the in- 
dividual and the persistence of the 
changes in the life of a person depend 
on a matrix rather than on a single ele- 
ment. What the individual was before 


and sound 


convincing proof. 


based on social origins, position in so- 
ciety, temperament, ability, and future 
plans 


governs what he selects out of 
The personal 
changes that occur in the foreign en- 
vironment are determined both by what 
the individual brings into that enviorn- 
ment and by what he is offered by the 
environment — the social and intellectu- 
al setting, the training provided, the 
responses of the people with whom he 
interacts. What the foreign-educated 
are like thereafter is affected by what 
they were before they went, and what 
they experienced overseas, and by what 


a foreign environment. 


happens to them in the subsequent years 

-their social position and opportuni- 
ties, their roles in the social circles in 
which they move, economic and political 
conditions within the nation. 

The foreign experience serves as a 
catalytic force; latent tendencies within 
the individual are brought out in all but 
the most rigid and the most mature. 
Even those who reacted negatively to 
their foreign experience, who were an- 
tagonistic to the alien culture, who con- 
sidered the customs of the inhabitants 
inferior, or who rejected what they ob- 
served as unsuitable for India, return 
home with changed outlooks and changed 
habits. Many of those who assured their 
families and friends before they left 
home that they would not change as had 
other foreign-educated, and who deter- 
minedly followed a policy of not chang- 
ing abroad, conceded that they, too, had 
changed. 

The process of living and studying in 
another society produces diverse effects 
on the individual's conception of himself 
and of his roles. A comparative view 
engenders a fresh perspective and pre- 
sents a new model by which persons 
judge their own society. The foreigners 
in India are too distantly removed from 
the daily lives of ordinary people to 
serve as realistic alternative versions of 
life. Most Indians have no intimate con- 
tact with the foreigners and the foreign- 
ers tend to be considered something 
apart rather than persons whose way 
of life might be copied. The foreign- 
returned mix more freely with foreigners 
than do others, but most of them knew 
no foreigner personally before they 
went overseas. Knowledge acquired in- 
directly from the movies, imported mag- 
casual rumors lacks the 
reality that the student experiences by 
actually being in another society. There 
is a genuine difference between being a 
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spectator who sees and hears about the 
foreigners and actually being in a for- 
eign society and trying on its roles. 

In the absence of normal pressures to 
conform to Indian ways, the individual 
is released to experiment. Direct inter- 
action with persons in another culture 
makes the student reappraise his own 
customs, raises questions that usually are 
not discussed, creates a self-awareness 
that stimulates new lines of thought. 
Being exposed in the classroom to lec- 
tures by professors with a different set 
of assumptions and methods evokes curi- 
osity — or at least, reactions. Similarly, 
the move back to India forces the indi- 
vidual to look at his society from a new 
point of view and as he readjusts, he is 
made conscious of himself. These are 
rarely traumatic experiences but they 
are experiences that serve as catalytic 
influences. 

The nature of the changes can best be 
envisioned as a process of personality 
reorganization rather than the simple 
process of adding or subtracting traits, 


as, for example, in acting according to 
Western standards and thereby being 


Indian. Illustrative of this is the 
process of intensification of tentatively 


less 


held ideas, views and habits. The over- 
seas experience consolidates and rein- 
forces pre-existing modes of acting: 
there is a clarification of beliefs and a 
learning of skills that permit the person 
to practice what he was predisposed to 
do. 

The following presents in the context 
of social life, the content of the personal 
changes that the foreign-trained report 
as having occurred in themselves. 


Self-con fidence 


Vine out of ten foreign-educated spon- 
taneously say they gained self-confi- 
dence; they got over their “inferiority 
complexes,” and they lost their shyness, 
diffidence, and sense of inadequacy. 

“Inferiority complex” as a self-des- 
criptive phrase is widely used among the 
present adult generation in the middle 
classes and is related to five aspects of 
Indian life. 


1. The feeling of being inferior is 
common to members of any subordi- 
nated society. People who are dominated 
incorporate within themselves the atti- 
tude of the superior that they are infer- 
ior. The dominated are sapped of their 


Shiva Yogi Tiwari, of Benares, 
India, at work in his laboratory 
at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Tiwari studied atomic 
and nuclear physics at the Uni- 
versity during 1948-49. 
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self-esteem, initiative, and self-dignity: 
the existence of a hierarchy is a constant 
reminder that they are beneath another 
people. When the foreign rulers are of 
another race and culture, there creep 
in invidious distinctions between the 
“white” and the “blacks,” between the 
“civilized” and the “native.” This out- 
look is dispelled to a considerable extent 
among foreign-educated. They discover 
that the foreigners in their own country 
treat them more as equals than as in- 
feriors (all of the British-educated talk 
about the difference between the British 
in India who act as superiors and the 
British in England who treat them as 
associates) ; they see that there are short- 
comings in the foreigners’ way of life 
and strengths in their own; and they 
find that when the rules are not stacked 
in favor of the foreigner, they can com- 
pete successfully and hold their own. 

Typical of the comments made by the 
foreign-educated are the following: “I 
saw that the British were just ordinary 
people and I lost awe and fear of them.” 
“I had a deep rooted inferiority complex 
built on racial lines. Now white men 
cannot overwhelm me. There is no racial 
tie left in me. I can assess people from 
a broad angle.” “The biggest lesson I 
learned is that we are not so bad after 
all— they make mistakes too. This en- 
couraged me to feel that they were hu- 
man too. We have an inferiority here 
that everything is better there than here. 
There I found inspiration in my own 
culture.” 

These specimen quotations are taken 
from both pre-independence and _post- 
independence cases. For the generation 
reared in India since independence, there 
is greater self-confidence; the present 
undergraduates in Indian colleges al- 
ready show evidence of being partly 
immune to “inferiority complexes.” 


2. In India a person is reared to be 
dependent on his family rather than to 
be self-dependent. The individual alone 
is not supposed to make major decisions 
and his social identity in the community 
is based on his family’s standing. Self- 
assurance increased in the foreign-edu- 
cated as they made decisions on their 
own and competed on the basis of their 
individual abilities. 

“I left for England as an impression- 
able young man with no fixed ideas of 
my own. For the first time in my life I 
had to find my place on my own merits. 
I had to stand up to men and stand on 
my own legs. This was the leading 
change in my life and it has been with 
me ever since.” “It has made me self- 
supporting mentally. I had always de- 
pended on my family, then my husband, 
but now I can depend on myself. Before 
I left I could never decide anything for 
myself. I would always ask others for 
advice before doing anything. Now de- 
cisions are easier to make.” 

It is therefore not surprising to find 
that persons from such families were 
changed the most in the direction of 
greater self-dependence and. as by- 
product. heightened self-confidence. 


3. Indians show considerable uneasi- 
ness and shyness when they move out- 
side the family and the community for 
there are few indigenous social rules to 
guide personal behavior. As a child the 
Indian is still socialized for living within 
his own family and community rather 
than in the larger society. At home he 
is shy in the presence of outsiders, and 
even though he may live side by side 
with people of another community, he 
seldom is intimately acquainted with 
their ways of life. He has little direct 
communication with important or influ- 
ential men and when by chance a face- 
to-face meeting with such a_ person 
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occurs, the Indian is supposed to be def- 
erential and submissive. With the break- 
ing down of the traditionally tightly-knit 
ingroups and with the widening of the 
areas of and increased 
social mobility, more and more individ- 
uals have been put into situations for 


social contact 


which there are no indigenous codes of 
conduct. Western manners have filled 
the vacuum, and upward mobility has 
meant moving into circles in 
which Western modes of behavior are 


social 


expected if one is to be considered 
respectable. 

Persons who have been reared in an 
urbane atmosphere, or in homes where 
with 
strangers or with prominent persons, or 
in homes where the self-contained world 


there is continuous interaction 


has been replaced by an open social 
social 


gatherings. These persons do not report 


world, are not shy or unsure in 


any added confidence growing out of 
learning how to behave overseas. But 
they are in the minority. 

For most persons, the social poise de- 
veloped overseas eases their self-doubts 
in social relations that take place outside 
the family or community. “My sharp 


corners were rubbed off until finally my 
manners and way of talking fitted in.” 
“IT acquired a new set of habits for social 
life. I used to be shy about talking to 
people I did not know. Now | am more 
free to meet people and I like to meet 
them.” 


1. The aftermath of a century char- 
acterized by deprivations for the masses 
and by public policies that netted mea- 
ger gains for the common man, is a 
legacy of skepticism and frustration. The 
foreign-educated, before and since inde- 
pendence, bring back enthusiasm. They 
‘differ in what they are enthusiastic 
about, but they come back to India with 
fresh confidence in the future and their 
role in that future. Their self-image is 


not one of being passive spectators but 
one of being active agents. Personal 
aspirations are higher and broader than 
they were prior to their going abroad. 

The following quotations are indica- 
tive of these changes. “Before. | was a 
God-fearing man who relied on fate. 
now I believe that everything depends 
on you.” “My new attitude was to strive 
for a more perfect thing rather than to 
just accept what is.” “I returned with 
self-confidence enthusiasm, | felt 
that my eyes had been opened. I had a 
vision of the world and felt that | would 
make a real contribution to an impor- 
tant area of life.” “I 
buoyant. Here. 
and we drag along with them 


and 


became more 
we see the difficulties 
we look 
and feel miserable. There. | learned to 
work hard and get results, to approach 
life with good humor, not agony. I try 
to make each day count and be worth- 
while.” 


Approach to Life 


Three out of every five foreign-edu- 
cated report changes in some aspect of 
their approach to life. With varying 
proportions, these changes may be clas- 
sified as an enlarged vision of social 
life. improved methods of thinking, im- 
proved methods of working. and the 
learning of democratic ways of acting in 
inter-personal relations. 


Enlarged vision of social life 


One out of three returned refer to an 
increased capacity to see society on a 
larger scale. They offer in their discus- 
sions evidence of the breaking down of 
stereotypes, the weakening of ethnocen- 
trism, the lessening of intolerance, and 
a general change in their preconceptions. 
In most cases. these changes came about 
less by way of formal training than by 
way of informal experience while over- 
seas, and they are more the outcome of 
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being in another environment than the 
result of any single event. The process 
of crossing cultures opens up a larger 
social vista of life. In consequence, the 
student adds not only to his perspective 
on the world but also to his perspective 
on his own society. 

The foreign-educated usually start out 
their discussion of this subject by say- 
ing, “It (study broadened 
me.’ When asked to explain what this 
comment means, they 


overseas } 


follow up W ith 


statements that develop three themes. 


One of these is the gradual realization 
of the common unity of mankind that 
underlies all differences among men and 
of the fact that within any society there 
are variations among persons due to 
their individual character and specific 
environment. This sociological truism 


is an important discovery to persons 
whose image of man was built out of 
provincial folklore and whose view of 
the outside world was patterned on the 
foreigners they saw in India. At a social 
distance another society appears to be 
made up of people out of the same mold 
rather than of people with a wide spec- 
trum of characteristics. 

Representative comments in this area 
are: “I found that no matter where you 
go, human nature is the same. Difler- 
ences in people are not in their inner 
qualities but in their external environ- 
ment and position in life.” “Before, | 
used to think that all Westerners were 
different from us, and now I think that 
everyone is the same; that human beings 
are all the same and that there are all 
types of people in any society.” 

A second theme is recognition of the 
moral standards for behavior in Western 
societi.s. The members of all societies 
believe that their codes of conduct are 
more decent than those of other peoples 
—and Indians are no exception. Un- 
familiar forms of behavior appear pecu- 


Three Indian students with Carolyn Graham, head 
of IIE’s Student Relations Division, on the day of 
their arrival — July 23, 1954. 


liar when viewed out of cultural context. 
People in a subordinate and economic- 
ally less-advanced society, however, go 
one step further. They preserve their 
integrity in part by calling attention to 
patterns in their own country that per- 
mit them to feel superior to those who 
have power and wealth. For India spirit- 
ualism has been the one value that could 
not be challenged by any Western pat- 
terns and that has the added advantage 
of seeming to be diametric to Western 
materialism. Many Indian intellectuals 
are skeptical of the alleged moral superi- 
ority of India in the realm of spiritual- 
ism and some of the foreign-educated 
revised their beliefs in specific «pheres. 

“T lost my belief that we were the only 
moral, spiritual people in the world and 
that all other people were immoral. We 
used to think that in the West the rela- 
tions between men and 


women were 
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immoral because they kissed and went 
on dates by themselves. But I learned 
that the people there are just as moral as 
we are, only that they have different 
customs.” 

The third theme is the development of 
sensitivity to opinions held by others. All 
peoples are ethnocentric; living within 
a single reference group seals off the 
individual from the opinions of outside 
groups. The process of moving between 
societies and relating himself to both 
enables a person to see more objectively 
that several valid sets of opinions on a 
subject of common interest can co-exist. 

“Even before I went I had already 
learned that I always had to be careful 
of what other people thought. But 
abroad, I learned to see the other sides 
to questions, that other sides need to be 
taken into account. I learned to under- 


stand more clearly the viewpoint of 
learned that what 
looks small to me may be big to others.” 
“I thought only of India, before, now I 


think of the whole world.” 


other people.” “J 


Improved methods of thinking 


One out of five foreign-educated re- 
port changes in their methods of think- 
ing. When the persons being interviewed 
spoke about most topics, there was an 
even quality in the tone of their voices 
that gave us the general impression that 


they were relating mundane events in 
their life histories. But when the one in 
five whose methods of thinking had 
changed sharply talked about this event- 
ful experience, we were impressed as 
much by the way he said it as by what 
he had to say. There was a feeling of 
excitement, and added resonance in the 


Maganlal Pancholy, who studied at the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C. on a 
Fulbright/Smith-Mundt grant during 1951-52, conducts research in acoustics at the National 
Physical Laboratory, New Delhi, India. 
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voice. These persons form no homogen- 
eous group with respect to origin, status, 
or occupation. Few have reputations 
among their associates as “intellectuals” 
per se; they are known variously as 
hard-headed businessmen, bureaucrats, 
housewives, engineers, social workers, 
and newspapermen. 

In contrast to other areas of change 
in approach to life, change in methods 
of thinking was most likely to come 
about in the educational context. In this 
category is the individual who is chal- 
lenged by the scientific spirit of inquiry 
and who masters the techniques for 
treating facts empirically. These persons 
not only had ability: they also had the 
good fortune to work in a scientific lab- 
oratory under the guidance of a gifted 
researcher, or to hear closely reasoned 
lectures, or to participate in an advanced 
seminar exploring the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. One reason the academic exper- 
ience is so impressive for some is that it 
is the first time they have been exposed 
to such patterns of thinking. 

This is what they say: “For the first 
time in my life, | was taught to think on 
my own. I tended to quote; my profes- 
sor said, ‘What do you think?’ My 
mind was. freed of restrictions, and | 
really started to think for myself. I was 
a schoolmaster in mentality when I left 
and there I developed a wider and more 
normal outlook.” 
than mere acquisition of information. I 
learned what education and the proper 
training of the mind really meant. | 
gained a respect for facts instead of 
vague speculation. The empirical temper 


Education is more 


in me emerged.” 


Improved methods of working 


Two out of five report changes in 
their methods of working. Analysed into 
its components, practical experience re- 
sults in self-discipline. improved stand- 


ards of conduct in the world of work, 
and practical conceptions of effective 
administrative methods. An extra divi- 
dend is that the foreign returned are 
able to claim qualification on the basis 
of practical experience. Other things 
being equal, Indian management prefers 
men with actual work experience to men 
with advanced theoretical knowledge. 
The paucity of rigorous practical train- 
ing in Indian technical schools and the 
abundance of theoretically minded col- 
lege graduates plus the inability of large 
numbers to obtain apprentice training 
in Indian industries, give the foreign 
trained with practical experience a real 
advantage. 

Self-discipline is not an alien value 
in India; in fact, it is scaled high as a 
social virtue. Hindu philosophy upholds 
the social ideal of control over one’s 
emotions and body. Self-discipline is 
considered an important characteristic 
for the ruling class. Members of the old 
aristocracy who exercised self-restraint 
in the use of their power and in their 
personal behavior were admired by the 
people. Whatever else may be said about 
the British rulers, their self-discipline 
drew grudging admiration. Ancestral 
and modern leaders about whom every 
child is told, such as the warrior Shivaji, 
and Gandhi, the opponent of violence, 
are known as men of strong self-dis- 
cipline. There is a large measure of self- 
discipline in the traditional phases of 
Indian behavior where the forms of so- 
cial life are shaped by age-old customs, 
for example, the deference accorded the 
head of the family, respect for the aged, 
conformity to the rigid sex mores among 
large sections of the population. 

But there is not similar application of 
the ideal of self-discipline in the modern 
economic and bureaucratic structures of 
India. Still, it is perceived as a need 
and there is some trend in this direction. 
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Dr. R. V. Ramiah (right), Former Fulbright/Smith-Mundt student, at work in the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute where he conducts research on the design of agricultural implements, 
machines, and tractors. 


Within the modern-minded middle clas- 
ses, especially among the administrators, 
there is a high value placed on such 
personal habits as punctuality, trust- 
worthiness, discharge of responsibilities 
rather than passing them on to others, 
and prompt accomplishment of work in- 
stead of the mere appearance of work. 
The individual who confesses he is at 
fault even when it embarrasses him and 
does not cover up his mistakes with a 
contrived story is regarded as out- 
standing. 

The foreign-trained who have had 
practical experience display these quali- 
ties to a greater degree than do others. 
They have a pride in craftsmanship, are 
more habituated to working continu- 
ously and systematically, and even state 
boldly, when necessary, that they don't 
know or were at fault. Whereas others 
tend either to withdraw or to be aggres- 


sive in verbal interaction, those with 


practical training are more balanced in 
In the words of 
one, “Most important were the changes 


their communications. 


in my talk. I became more sensitive to 
other 1 used to talk much. 
rashly, and irrelevantly but now I try to 
emulate the British, | try to make my 
estimate of others so that I do not seem 
dogmatic. | am careful in an argument. 
as most Indians are not likely to be.” 

The foreign-educated in their ap- 
proach to work deem themselves to be 
better grounded. A scientist says: ““My 
technical knowledge was improved con- 
siderably, especially in the methods of 
tackling a problem. It gave me a new 
idea as to how to do scientific work.” 
An educator, “Our training is theoreti- 
cal and textbook-like. There, you see 
the connection between education and 
life as a whole. I saw that education 


persons. 
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there grows oul of the soil and I wanted 
to work for the same here.”’ 


Democratic ways of acting 


In two out of five cases of foreign- 
educated, students on their return are 
pre-disposed to adapt a more democratic 
approach in interpersonal relations. They 
try to reach out across the social lines 
formed by social stratification and com- 
munity differentiation. 

Prominent in the patterns of India’s 
social fabric is an admixture of old 
and new hierarchies which separate the 
population into people with superior and 
inferior status. Equally prominent is a 
proliferation of communities based on 
religion, language and region. Com- 
munity solidarity in accentuated form. 
known as “communalism,”’ causes the 
individual in some sections of society 
to keep outsiders at arm’s length. 

The historical forces that made for so 
many hierarchies and communities have 
been checked somewhat by counterforces 
in modern India. Among the middle 
classes, secularization and acculturation 
have been powerful counterforces and 
throughout society as a whole, economic 
and political changes have brought 
about numerous rearrangements. Those 
who return from abroad with democra- 
tic social attitudes align themselves with 
others who are animated to reduce the 
glaring differences and to weaken the 
more conspicuous social barriers, espec- 
ially in the world of work, They exhibit 
a decided appreciation for the dignity of 
the individual, want to establish greater 
equality, and prefer to evaluate the in- 
dividual on his merit rather than on his 
family connections and rank. 

Appreciation for the dignity of the 
person is interpreted in the treatment of 
those of an inferior status or of other 
communities as persons instead of 


things. As social gestures, to show how 
they feel, some of the foreign-educated 
carry their personal effects to and from 
work and refuse to let a peon perform 
this menial duty; invite subordinates to 
sit down when they enter the oflice; 
acknowledge a salutation from a passing 
worker rather than look the other way. 
Many make a genuine effort to associate 
with members of other communities or 
to have at least one outsider high on 
their staff as a denial of provincialism. 
\ few have served as intermediaries for 
their illiterate workers with public off- 
cials. and others offer financial aid to 
their inferiors in emergencies and go 
out of their way to be helpful. 

The foreign-educated say: “I learned 
to be more tolerant, more sympathetic 
to those below me. Before. | looked 
down on the common people. | began 
to take an interest in their problems and 
potentialities.” 

The foreign-educated who emulate the 
efforts of Westerners to build worker 
morale actively seek out the workers 
who are doing well to let them know 
that their work is appreciated. “I treat 
my assistants in research as associates 

something | learned there. I call in 
my workers and talk frankly with them, 
tell them they have done a good job 


when they do something well — some- 
thing that is not often done here.” 
Attitudes toward lower-ranking per- 


sons become more permissive and less 
demanding. “I never realized before that 
I was thrusting my views on those below 
me. Now I try to give them more free- 
dom. I trust the words and actions of 
those under my care. I realized that it 
was best not to give advice unless others 
asked for it and that after eighteen years 
of age children can be given freedom to 
think and act for themselves. I don’t 
like to act authoritarian.” 
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Some try to implement their new pref- 
erence for greater equality. In their 
homes they like to have the wife feel 
that she is an equal rather than an in- 
ferior. In their society, they are opposed 
to privileged groups: ‘I was impressed 
there with how everyone is treated the 
same under national laws and | thought, 
that is what is needed in India.” 

The foreign returned may not be able 
to control the direction of change, but 
some of our sample cases believe that in 
their own little world they can strive to 
introduce a more democratic approach 
to life by judging men on their merit. 


The Self and the Nation 


Discovery of India in the West 


Almost halj of the students discovered 
India in the West, and, in the process, 
discovered a part of themselves. That is 
to say, while overseas, these students 
identify with that 
change or intensify their orientation to 
India. Before going overseas, most In- 
dian students have little knowledge of 
their nation’s history, culture and arts. 
Many are made curious, while abroad, 
about their own land and begin to read 
seriously for the first time, and many 
more start to think about their country’s 
future — its culture and policies. Like 
Westerners who begin to appreciate the 
virtues of their own homeland when they 
visit the Far East, many Indian students 
gained an appreciation for the funda- 


themselves values 


mental values of India. Mirrored in the 


words of one, “There I acquired more 
respect for Indian life. I was interested 
in myself and not interested in India as 
a whole before I went. You learn to 
love your country when you go out.” 
Individuals were stimulated to exam- 
ine their culture and to study its history 


as a way of understanding themselves. 
“I searched back for the first time into 
Indian history and I found inspiration 
in my own culture. This was a strong 
emotional experience. | was anxious to 
return to India rather than to escape.” 

For the first time in their lives, many 
individuals began to ask searching ques- 
tions about the problems and future of 
India: “It was a revolution in my out- 
look. I began to think, why is India like 
this and other countries are different. 
also, where does the individual stand in 
relationship to his country. I had not 
thought about it before | went to Amer- 
ica.” “I had a new thought 
are not living as they should. I was not 


our people 


aware of the impact of poverty on India 
before. 
to be poor in India in comparison with 
other countries.” 
I had been nationalistic in the sense that 


I can now understand what it is 
“Before going abroad 


I was oriented to independence, but not 
further. When I saw America and other 
countries, | saw the problems which 
would face India after her independence. 
I began to think about the problems of 
production and distribution.” “For the 
first time I saw the contradictions in 
Indian life — they upset me. The most 
important idea | got was that reorgan- 
ization of society must necessarily go 
side by side with reorganization in 
education.” 

Finally, being foreign-educated in it- 
self carried implications to many: “I. 
along with others, decided that it was up 
to the educated people to do more for 
India— it gave us a sense of self-respect.” 

Paradoxically, few were motivated to 
go overseas to change their character 
and outlook, and yet, most list this in 
retrospect as being the most concrete 


gain derived from their foreign training. 
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Windows on the World 


Reprinted from the editorial page of The New York Times for August 24, 1954. 


VERY high school student here 
struggling with German, Latin or 
some other foreign language knows 

how useful a German-English or similar 
dictionary is. But for most of us, once 
our days of foreign language study are 
over, such dictionaries recede over the 
horizon. If we think of them at all, we 
think of them as essential, but hardly 
romantic or important, paraphernalia of 
the school halls. 

The American Council of Learned 
Societies has done a service therefore in 
circularizing many Americans with the 
news that the Soviet Union is now en- 
gaged in turning out dictionaries linking 
Russian with over eighty other lan- 
guages. When this work is finished Rus- 
sians will be able to study more easily 
such languages as Zulu, Siamese, Swa- 
hili, Persian, Kurdish, Urdu, Gypsy. 
Punjabi, Spanish, Malay, Japanese and 
many others. Conversely, persons know- 
ing these languages will have easier 
access than in the past to Russian, the 
lingua franca of the Communist world. 

This work is obviously far from schol- 
arly boondoggling in Moscow. A foreign 
language dictionary of the sort discussed 


here is really a window on a new world, 
a window which helps a person of one 
culture to look in on and get to know 
persons of another culture and another 
nation. For the Soviet Government, anx- 
ious to win friends and influence people 
everywhere, such dictionaries are essen- 
tial for training Soviet citizens to be 
propagandists abroad, and for helping 
foreign Communists and sympathizers to 
communicate more easily in Moscow's 
favorite tongue with Moscow and with 
each other in different lands. 
Dictionaries of this sort. in short, 
have emerged from the pedant’s study 
or the classroom and become important 
weapons of the cold war. The American 
Council of Learned Societies reports 
that as against Moscow's vast dictionary 
effort our own work is_ infinitesimal. 
The point seems well taken. The days 
when we could afford to laugh at the 
notion of an Urdu-English or an English- 
Swahili dictionary are past. All peoples, 
all cultures and all languages are now 


important parts of the world scene and 


our linguistic resources must be adjusted 
to that fact. 
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FOA and UN Help Education in Liberia 


Edward W. Brice 


IBERIA, one of the five 
L independent countries 

of Africa, is a small 
republic of about 43,000 
square miles of hills and 
small mountains. Located 
on the West Coast just 
north of the equator, its 
coast line stretches about 
350 miles from the British 
Colony of Sierra Leone on 
the north to the French 
Ivory Coast in the south. 
At some points the coun- 
try extends inland more 
than 200 miles. 

No census of the popu- 
lation of Liberia has ever 
been made; it is estimated 
to be between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000. Descen- 
dants of freed American 
Negroes, referred to as 
Americo-Liberians, num- 
ber between 15,000 and 
20,000. The aborigines or 
tribal people make up at least 90 per- 
cent of the population. According to 
some authorities, there are eighteen or 
more tribal and linguistic groups in 
Liberia. Among them are three distinci 
ethnological groups: the Kru, the Man- 
dingo, and the Gola. 

Liberia has low per capita levels of 
production and consumption. The main 
economic activity consists of subsistence 
agriculture, much of it based on shifting 
cultivation carried out with simple tools 
and, in many places, without draft ani- 
mals. Consequently its contribution to 


Epwarp Brice is educational adviser of U.S.A, 
Operations Mission to Liberia. 


At one of the recently improved elementary schools of Liberia. 


world production and world trade is 
relatively low except for a small number 
of tropical agricultural preducts and 
some minerals, such as rubber, iron ore. 
gold and diamonds. 

Liberia today 
large-scale technological changes, despite 
the fact that less than 10 percent of the 
population is literate in English. the 
official language. and that less than 10 
percent of the school-age population is 


is undergoing fairly 


in school. In undertaking an economic 
development program, the Government 
clearly recognized that one of the chief 


problems was education. Increasing de 


mands were being made on the schools 
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for technically trained persons and for 
hroadly-educated Government adminis- 
trators. These demands had to be met 
if Liberia benefit rather than 
suffer from these extensive technological 


was to 


changes. 

A prime problem was that of provid- 
ing a strong system of elementary edu- 
cation, particularly in rural areas where 
the people speak very little English. The 
need for well-trained teachers was great 
as was a need for the development of 
strong pre-vocation and vocational train- 
ing courses. Essential to the solution of 
these problems was the strengthening 
and improving of existing institutions at 
the elementary. secondary, and college 
level. 

Early in 1951 an educational consul- 
tant secured by the United States Gov- 
ernment arrived in Liberia to conduct 
an overall survey of education in the 
country and on the basis of his findings 
to make recommendations for the be- 
ginning of a cooperative program of 
technical assistance in the field of edu- 
cation. He reported that: “The Govern- 


ment has made a substantial beginning 


At new Monrovia Demonstration Elementary 
School, joint Liberian-United States project; part 
of the rhythm band. 


in developing a nationwide program of 
its own, and the Technical Cooperative 
Assistance Program should be directed 
toward aiding the Government in build- 
ing upon, augmenting and accelerating 
this development.” 


Aid from FOA 


On the basis of these facts the Foreign 
Operations Administration's cooperative 
program in education was planned. This 
is viewed as a training and demonstra- 
tion program with three major types of 
activities: (1) training under the direct 
supervision of the Foreign Operations 
\dministration’s personnel assigned to 
Liberia; (2) training in the institutions 
of the country itself; (3) programs for 
the United 
States or some third country where fa- 


well-selected trainees in 
cilities are better suited for training 
needs. 

Present practice calls for one or more 
Liberian trainees to be assigned as asso- 
ciate staff recruits. cadets, or workers 
with each United States technician. This 
on-the-job training now 459 
Liberians who are under the supervision 


involves 


Nurse Technician Clara Beverly instructs class in 
nursing at Tubman National Institute of Medical 
Arts in Monrovia. 
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The Secretary of Agriculture and U.S. technicians attend Vocational Extension Training Workshop 
at Blamata, an agricultural sub-station. 


of 55 technicians. This group includes 
some 50 pre-engineering students who 
spend part of their time attending spe- 
cially organized classes at the University 
of Liberia and the remainder in gaining 
on-the-job experience in the shops and 
on projects. 

At the present time FOA is cooperat- 
ing in five institutional training pro- 
grams in Libera. The main project is 
the development of a strong vocational 
program at Booker Washington Insti- 
tute, a school formerly supported by 
American interests, and transferred to 
the control of the Liberian Government 
on July 1, 1953. The following courses 
are being offered: auto mechanics, voca- 
tional agriculture, building construction, 
radio, and electricity. Enrollment in these 
courses at the present time totals 132. 

Other training programs are being 
conducted for pre-service and in-service 


teachers; vocational agriculture classes 
in four high schools; pre-engineering 
courses at the University of Liberia: 
census training courses; and manual 
training programs for in-service and 
pre-service elementary school teachers. 

Perhaps the most successful of these 
programs has been the teacher-training 
program, which operates through seven 
centers in the counties and provinces. 
In 1953, 1,100 Liberian elementary 
teachers, both in-service and pre-service. 
attended these schools. It was a rich 
experience for these teachers, who repre- 
sented about 95 percent of the teaching 
force of Liberia. They were given courses 
in language, arts, social studies, arith- 
metic, science or nature study, as well as 
instruction in music, health and pl. sical 
education. 


Stress was placed on imagination and 
resourcefulness; teachers were advised 
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not to wait to be provided with com- 
mercial materials and supplies. In this 
program effort is made to shift 
thinking from a traditional memoriza- 
tion or subject-matter curriculum. Em- 
phasis is on good classroom teaching 


> or 
being 


and on the introduction of simple in- 
structional materials related to the needs 
and interests of Liberian children. 

In connection with the teacher train- 
ing effort. 
a flexible, 1 curriculum has been 
established. The school. 
signed as a 


a demonstration school with 
modert 
which was de- 
demonstration, practice 
teaching and observation center for pre- 
service and in-service teachers, 
well-trained staff of Liberian. 
and European teachers. 


has a 
\merican, 
\ modern new 
school building is under construction as 
a joint project. house this program. 
Another phase of the educational pro- 


gram is the choosing of applicants for 
training in technical fields in the United 
In 1952. 
1953 
and in 
1954. it is expected to reach from 25 to 
30. The trainees in 1952 and 1953 were 
distributed in the fields of public health 
and sanitation, 


States or some third country. 
15 training grants were made; in 


the number was increased to 17: 


engineering, agriculture 


and public 


natural adminis- 


tration, 


resources, 
and education. 

This program is a shared cost effort: 
however. should be pointed out that 
the Liberian Government, up until 1954, 
had put into this program two dollars 
for every United States dollar. The esti- 
mated cost of the program for 1954 is 
more than $328, 000. Of this amount. 
$205.000 te to be prov ided by the Liber- 
ian Government and $122.712 is to be 
contributed by the nited States. Eighty- 
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The writer and a leader of community education team discuss plans for community education project 
at Salala, about 100 miles in the interior from Monrovia 
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seven percent of the United States con- 
tribution was for personnel costs of the 
American technicians assigned to the 
program. 


Aid from Unesco 


Another important contributor to the 
educational development of Liberia is a 
Unesco Mission which was sent to Li- 
beria early in 1951. The personnel of 
the first mission consisted of an anthro- 
Chief of the Mission; four 
mathematics teachers: an 
educational psychologist: a technical or 
vocational education specialist and a 
fundamental education specialist. 

During 1951 the major emphasis of 
the mission was on the improvement of 
science and mathematics instruction at 
the University of Liberia. Four science 
professors were assigned to the staff of 


slogist 
science and 


the university. This group has cooper- 
ated with the university in working on 
immediate teaching problems and on the 
long-range problems of building a uni- 
versity. They have organized new teach- 
ing courses, introduced new teaching 
methods and curricula. and begun the 
development of simple research and ex- 
perimentation in the science labora- 
tories. 

The educational psychologist spent 
most of his time working on psycholog- 
ical and general aptitude testing. The 
introduction of these techniques will be 
useful in obtaining precise information 
on the level of students, 
their absorptive capacity in relation to 


educational 


present and potential teaching methods, 
and the development of vocational guid- 
ance and counseling services. 

The vocational specialist has attempt- 
ed to survey the technical personnel 
needs of Liberia, in relation to the eco- 
nomic development of the country, and 
has made recommendations for courses 
and training facilities. 


work in the building and carpentry division. 


A second major cooperative project 
being carried on by Unesco is a funda- 
mental education center established at 
Clay, about 20 miles west of Monrovia. 
This project has been expanded con- 
siderably beyond its first-year level of 
operation, The project has added addi- 
tional specialists and opened a_ health 
clinic, which in 1952 treated more than 
3,000 patients, an average of 60 patients 
a week. The clinic is served by a visit- 
ing doctor assigned by the National 
Public Health Service. by a nurse, and 
by the part-time work of a health edu- 
cator. 


Elementary schools have been opened 
in ten villages and home-making classes 


conducted. Practical health-teaching. 
manual training. and some agricultural 
work are carried on as an essential part 
of the program of these schools. 

Adult classes are conducted by the 
teachers in the existing schools, and in 
1953 attracted more than 100 students. 
A few reading materials in the Gola 
language have been produced and used 
effectively. 

In 1952, four miles of jeep tracks 

* Continued on page 35 
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Milferd Lieberthal 


“FFVELEGRAM for you, Mil.” A simple 
beginning to an exciting year! 
Among the natural beauties of the 
FDR-CIO Union Center, Port Huron, 
Michigan, a brother trade unionist. in- 
formed me that | had won the Ruskin 
Scholarship. My journey to the work- 
ers’ college at Oxford, England, began. 
| had never wanted to become a stu- 
dent until the day in 1953 when I de- 
cided to learn about European labor 
movements at first-hand. My activities 
as a member of the United Automobile 
Workers of America-CIO, and a mem- 
ber of the union's education depart- 
ment, differed vastly from those of quiet 
campus life. But the idea of living with 
trade unionists from other countries. 
studying with them, talking informally, 
friendships with fellow 
workers, became increasingly exciting. 


developing 


Upon arriving in England, I got in 
contact with the British Trade Union 
Congress and received from their edu- 
cation secretary an excellent description 
of the role of Ruskin College in’ the 
over-all workers’ education program. | 
immediately had to adjust to the idea 
that the college is not a child of the 
Labor Movement. intent on training 
trade union or Labor Party leaders. With 
my trade union background, | expected 
Ruskin to provide tools for prospective 
leaders. such as instruction in collective 


Mitrerp LitrertHat held a scholarship at 
Ruskin College. Oxford last year under In- 
stitute auspices, 


reports 


An American Trade Unionist at Oxford 


bargaining techniques, as well as courses 
in economics, political science, and his- 
tory. To my surprise, I found the over- 
whelming emphasis on the latter courses. 

Ruskin follows in the tradition of the 
independent Workers Education Associ- 
ation, a tradition of offering a liberal 
university-type education to workers 
who missed such advantages at the usual 
time of life. “Learn how to think. not 
what to think” is an often repeated 
slogan. Ruskin’s aim is thus to con- 
tribute to a more socially aware citi- 
zenry. The college rejects all teaching 
which leans toward a particular school 
of economic, social or political thought. 
whether it be Fabian. Marxist. or Keyn- 
sian. 


The halls of Oxford 


| entered the sometimes too-hallowed 
halls of Oxford and found a method of 
instruction completely different from 
the tu 
torial system. Each student meets with 


any | had known previously 


his instructor weekly. discusses an essay 
written for that week and receives an 
assigned subject and reading list for the 
following week. Tutorials are then sup- 
plemented by lectures and seminars. 
Those who have the good fortune to 
study under the tutorial system benefit 
remarkably. and | would sav. learn 
more thoroughly and more rapidly than 


under the standard \merican forms of 


class-room work. However. rather than 


spending large sums for tutors to a few 
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students. we in the United States have 
tried to bring advanced education with- 
in the grasp of many. It seems that the 
objectives of all educators should be to 
combine the advantages of both systems. 

Principal “Billy” Hughes acted as 
my tutor for the first semester in a 
course on “The Growth of the British 
Labor Movement.” In subsequent terms, 
Allan Flanders, well-known authority on 
industrial relations, guided me through 
a similar study of the French, German, 
and Scandinavian movements. 

Certain characteristics of the student 
body became apparent early in my stay 
at Ruskin. First, their willingness to 
help a stranger made my introduction 
to England very much easier. On my 
first day at Ruskin, I sat in my room 
listening to people dashing about pre- 
paring tea. Unacquainted with my 
fellow-students I could easily have been 
left out of this important activity. In- 
stead, several fellows made certain that 
I joined in the tea-drinking. With. this 
beginning and in the course of the year, 
over many cups of tea, the general atti- 
tudes of these worker-students became 
clearer to me. 

The majority considered themselves 
in the Bevanite wing of the Labor Party. 


Ruskin College, Oxford 
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anti-Communist, but also quite often 
critical of the United States. Our dis- 
cussions of political and social problems 
brought to light many misunderstand- 
ings of America and American life. I 
found that one of the most valuable 
roles the Ruskin Scholarship holder 
can play is that of interpreter of various 
aspects of our country’s life, especially 
our trade unionism. 


Workers versus students 


The student body of Ruskin, in my 
opinion, falls roughly into two cate- 
gories. First, a group of Labor Move- 
ment people seemed intent upon edu- 
cating themselves in order to assist the 
movement by acting as officials, political 
candidates, or just as workers. Student 
G. is typical of this group. He worked 
as a printer, earned far more than the 
average worker in England and, in 
order to attend Ruskin, sacrified a com- 
fortable income for two years. While 
I disagreed with much that this man 
believed, | was greatly impressed by his 
strong leadership and popularity among 
his companions. 

The second group, probably the larg- 
er, included people 
themselves primarily as 


considered 
and 
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students, 
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Worker-students relax between 
academic meetings. 


planned to continue their studies in uni- 
versities or teachers’ training colleges. 
These were best typified by M., a young 
clerical worker, brilliant, dominating, 
and enjoying the power of a born lead- 
er. After leaving Ruskin he entered an- 
other college of Oxford University. | 
shall not say that M. or all of his group 
forsook the Labor Movement; however. 
they did not think of themselves as 
workers. Rather they considered them- 
selves an intellectual elite, set above and 
apart from their fellows in offices or 
factories. 

The these 
created the atmosphere of Ruskin life. 
I entered Ruskin expecting to find a 
student body entirely composed of the 
first group. With great astonishment, 
I found concern 
length of written work, and “how to 
impress the instructor” instead of pri- 
mary 

American trade unionists like myself 
who are interested in British residential 


division between groups 


over examinations, 


interest in “the world of labor.” 


workers’ colleges, often misconstrue the 
aims of Ruskin and similar institutions. 
While we think of them as training 
grounds for future English labor lead- 
ers, we shall face profound disillusion- 
ment; we shall see a large section of the 
student body comparatively uninterested 


in remaining within the movement. Only 
when school 
which with a 
university-type education, often a step- 
ping-stone to a real university degree, 


one views Ruskin as a 


workingmen 
| 


can we gain true perspective on the 
atmosphere of Ruskin life. That Ruskin- 
ites often seem to be in constant emula- 
tion of university 
logical when one realizes that the stated 
purpose of the college is the emulation 
of university life. 

With this clearer understanding of 
Ruskin’s purposes, the presence of so 


students becomes 


many 


“career students, people not in- 


terested in working directly within the 
Labor Movement. became less of a puzzle 
to me. I was also able to appreciate 
more fully the value of Ruskin in adult 
education while gaining greater under- 
standing of the purposes of trade union 
education. 


Meeting the British worker 


Besides studying at Ruskin, I took 
every opportunity to visit trade union 
meetings, schools, Workers’ Education 
\ssociation classes and week-end insti- 
tutes. Whenever possible, | visited the 
fortnightly meeting of a local of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union and 

* Continued on page 42 
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Mexico's University City 


The National University of Mexico in Mexico City is one of the oldest universities 
in the Americas. Founded in 1551 as the Royal and Pontifical University of 
Vexico, it was made virtually autonomous in 1929, and serves as the model for the 
Vexican state universities. The university offers special courses for joreign students 
to perfect their knowledge of Spanish and to give them a critical and historical 
knowledge of Spanish and Latin American literature. Its University City is the 
newest and largest development of its kind in the world. 


The site of the “city” is in the Pedregal, a great lava bed at the southern bound- 
ary of Mexico City, located on the Interamerican Highway. Lava rock provided 
much of the building material for the twenty-one groups of buildings which have a 
capacity for 25.000 students, and cost $20,000,000. 


In addition to the school buildings, museum, art institute, auditoriums, library. 
and athletic fields of Olympic proportions, there will be an International House 
designed to accommodate 14,000 visiting students. The scheme also includes apart- 
ment buildings and private homes for faculty members, stores, churches, theaters. 
and movie houses. Some of Mexico's finest mural artists have decorated the build- 
ings. Nearly half a million trees have been planted in areas where the lava beds 
have been cleared. 


School of Engineering. 
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Olympic Stadium — mural by Diego de Rivera. 
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Central Library. The library stack is a mosaic of millions of small colored stones. 
The composition is a symbolic representation of Mexico's history. 


: P 
<a School of Medicine — mural by Francisco Epens. 
% 


Olympic swimming pool. a 


Cosmic Ray Laboratory — the world’s thinnest shell-concrete valut (56 of an inch thick). 
Cosmic rays pass through unobstructed. 
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The Herb Market in Mexico 
Ilse Gluckstadt 


A Merced is Mexico City’s biggest 
L and oldest market. When the Span- 
iards settled in Mexico City, they 
built their finest houses in the neighbor- 
hood of the great cathedral which they 
had erected in the heart of the Aztec 
capital. As it became fashionable to live 
farther away from the center of town, 
the elaborate buildings gradually be- 
came warehouses and tenements. Still 
bearing outward signs of the prestige 
and wealth they once represented, they 
contrast today with the life in the 
streets, that of the daily open market. 
At four in the morning, the early 
vendors arrive and spread their wares 
on the sidewalks, in the streets, and 
on the paved plazas in front of the 
churches — wherever there is an un- 
occupied space. Each street has its own 
specialty, some being only for flowers, 


GLuckstapT observed the Mexican herb 
market while on a Mexican Government schol- 
arship administered by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. She is now teaching Span- 
ish at the Great Neck Senior High School, 
Great Neck, Long Island, and taking courses 
in anthropology at Columbia University. 


others for shoes, still others for vege- 
tables or fruits. The wholesale houses 
are also in the neighborhood, and mer- 
chants arrive early to buy the produce 
that the villagers from neighboring 
towns have brought. By ten 
the business for the day is over, and 
the sidewalk vendors leave. This part 
of the market, the largest part, is seen 
only by early risers. 

After ten o'clock, the main activities 
of the market shift to the covered mar- 
ket. and its surrounding streets, where 
booths line the streets for almost thirty 
blocks. This the housewife’s 
market, with of fruit vendors, 
vendors of cloth, shoes, and household 
goods. The covered market is a large 
hall with ig of stalls: 
vendors of baskets, clay, meat, fish, 
flowers, and the herb vendors. 

Since the study I had chosen to do 
while in Mexico was concerned with the 
distribution and medicinal 
plants for curing diseases, I went to 
La Merced nearly every day, walking 
past the booths 


most of 


area is 
streets 


seven lor rows 


usage of 


shoe vendors whose 
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line the side of one street for two blocks, 
the lemonade stands selling soft drinks, 
tacos and frijoles, till I came to the 
covered market and the double row of 
stalls where the herb vendors sell. 
From the roof of the market to the 
floor under the counter, the stalls are 
stacked with herbs. The grasses and 
leafy stems are hung to dry on strings 
over the counters, to be folded deftly 
and rolled into small packages as soon 
as they have turned a crisp, dry green. 
They are then pushed under the counter 
ready for customer requests. Along the 
top of the stalls, strung on colored 
woolen strings, are the seeds and wood- 
en figurines sold to young mothers to 
ward off the evil eye, whooping cough, 
and similar catastrophes their 
children. (The evil eye is any affliction 
that befalls a child after it has been ad- 
mired or coveted by a stranger, and 
can also be cured by having the person 
who unwittingly brought it about touch 
the afflicted child with his hand. In the 
city it is important to wear a charm for 
protection against the evil eye. as it may 
be difficult to prove which stranger 
caused it.) Little birds. dried and 
sprayed with perfume. are sold in their 


entirety, their feathers covered with red 
and green silk threads. Worn in a small 
red bag around the neck, they bring all 
sorts of good luck and to young girls 
they bring the attentions of a beloved 
one, 

As the people pass between this double 
row of fragrant herbs, the vendors call 
to them: quieres, marchante?’ 
encouraging them to stop and buy. 
Vendors of jellies, of clothes (on the in- 
stallment plan), and bill collectors, also 
circulate in the three-foot aisle, stopping 
to chat, to bargain, to cajole. At times 
the aisle is completely clear. Then the 
vendors collect in little groups and chat. 
Someone is sent for pulque, the popular 
fermented drink served in a little clay 
jar; it nourishes and helps obliterate 
the cold. the dampness and the poverty 
that seem never to leave completely. 
Most of the vendors are women. with 
youngsters who help them before and 
after school. 


Meeting with Marina 


The first vendor | approached was a 
young, good-looking woman, with a de- 
cisive air. When I told her that I wanted 
to learn from her how herbs are used 


The author at Chichen Viejo, an ancient city of Yucatan 
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in curing disease, she told me that there 
were books on the uses of herbs and 
that I might as well read them. As for 
information not in books, if she had any 
such information, it her secret, 
which she wouldn't tell me anyway. 
Having been prepared for just such a 
rebuff, I returned every day to visit her, 
each visit resulting in a bout of silent 
endurance, as she refused to speak to 
me. I knew that all the other vendors 
were watching us, and should I fail to 
gain her confidence, none of the others 
would tolerate either. However, 
curiosity won out and at the end of the 
week we began to “pass the time of 
day.” She told me, eventually, that she 
used to help her mother sell herbs when 
she was little; then she went to high 
school to study botany (she was the 
most literate of the vendors at the mar- 
ket). When her first husband disap- 
peared, over ten years ago, she acquired 


was 


me, 


her present stall in order to support her 


two children. 

At first no mention of any herbs was 
made in these conversations. Unwitting- 
ly, she supplied me with the most im- 
portant aspect of my study: information 
about the social and economic organiza- 
tion of the herb vendors. Although the 
group prides itself on its professional 
secrets, there is no self-regulation to 
prevent an outsider from acquiring a 
stall in the same section and _ selling 
herbs, regardless of how little the new- 
comer may know about the plants or 
about curing. Most of the vendors were 
people who had learned about herb 
vending from their families, either in 
the market itself or at home, and who 
had simply applied for a permit from 
the market administration for an herb 
stall in that section. The double row of 
stalls is reserved for the use of herb 
vendors, just as other rows are reserved 
for flowers, pottery, meats, and _ fish. 


The vendor pays a fixed rental fee, ac- 
cording to the number of feet he rents 
and loses his stall upon non-payment for 
a period of three successive months. 
The stall can then be rented by any 
applicant who wishes to sell herbs. 


Attracting customers 


Of course, the herb stalls are in direct 
competition with each other, and it is 
interesting to note the methods some of 
them employ to attract the attention of 
clients. Each herb vendor depends par- 
tially on the personal following he has 
acquired through correct prescriptions; 
some hang big lettered signs above their 
stalls with their names and a slogan 
which is designed to instill confidence; 
others put clusters of bright buds, large 
fruits, sea shells, and charms at eye-level, 
while a dried hawk. snakes and twisted 
roots hanging high above imply strange 
and formulas. Clients 
pressed by a large variety of herbs, 
much color, and a vendor's attitude of 
special knowledge. 


secret are im- 


Marina. who soon became a friend, 
never urged a customer to buy or to 
follow 


aloof silence 


her theories’ but maintained an 
if the client criticized or 
questioned her decision. The implica- 
tion that she was secure in her knowl- 
impressed the customer 
any 


edge usually 
more than reasoning might have 
done. 

As | came more frequently to the 
market, the other vendors began to ac- 
cept me as an interesting variant in their 
lives and during the slack times I joined 
their social circles. I must have 
begun to blend in with the general at- 
mosphere, because the clients started to 
ask me what herbs to use for their ail- 
ments, as I sat on a little stool before 


Soon 


the stall, watching them pass by. At 
first, Marina was piqued, but she soon 
accepted the situation as comic and en- 
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Marina at La Merced 


couraged me to prescribe, listening to 
see how well I had remembered her 
directions. In this way | spoke to many 
of her customers, trying to find out why 
they came to the market to buy herbs, 
when the progressive Social Security 
program in Mexico City gives nearly all 
employed persons and their families the 
right to free medical consultation and 
medicines at a considerable discount. 


Why they came 


A few of the clients came because 
they were not used to the idea of con- 
sulting a doctor; others came to buy 
certain herbs which they had always 
used in the family to cure common com- 
plaints such as colds, headaches, or 
toothaches; some came because they 
despised all doctors, saying that medi- 
cine was a new and untried art, whereas 
herb usage stemmed from centuries of 
practice and was therefore more re- 
liable; some came to the market looking 
for an herb to alleviate their pain while 
waiting for the day of their appointment 
with a Social Security doctor. Many 
came after having been to see the doctor, 


saying that he could not help them 
(these people considered herb curing 
less efficacious than modern medicine. 
but felt that had not 
helped them, they would resort to any 
practice that might) : 
to the doctor but could not afford to 


since doctors 


many had gone 


continue buying the prescribed medi- 


cines, so they were looking for herbs 
that would “tide them over’ till they 
would have the money for the medicine: 
some came asking for certain herbs, not 
because they them, but because 
they had consulted a curandero, an herb 
“doctor” of the popular type who claims 


knew 


to know a great deal about curing dis- 
eases through the usage of plants al- 
though he has no formal education in 
the field of botany or medicine. 

In general, these people seemed to 
want more than medicine. They came 
to the herb vendor to speak of their ills. 
of former treatments, of their fears and 
worries. The regular customers prefaced 
their transactions with a personal chat. 
usually in confidence with the chosen 
herb vendor. They seemed to be able to 
establish a more personal relationship 
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with the herb vendor than they could 
with the medical personnel of the Social 
Security program. One of the doctors 
working in this program told me that 
he felt that this was one of the major 
and most serious causes for reversion 
to herb usage. Of course, there are also 
members of the upper class and of the 
intellectual group who resort to medi- 
cinal plants, being motivated by many 
of the same urges. 

| asked some of the herb vendors for 
information about the body and_ the 
causes of disease, as well as for their 
concept of curing: the liver is on the 
right and the bile on the left of the 
stomach (one of them reversed the posi- 
tions); the heart is on the left side, near 
the rib case and just under the shoulder: 
a plant called rifionina is “good for’ the 
kidneys (rinones) because it is kidney- 
shaped; what we call “diaper rash” is 
due to the fact that during pregnancy 
the mother ate too much chile; most 
disorders are caused by too much bile. 
An interesting example of misinforma- 
tion is Marina’s explanation that herbs 
stimulate the red corpuscles in the blood 
to fight the white ones, thus curing. 
Other vendors could not give any ex- 
planation at all of how diseases are 
cured. Some of the herb vendors did 
not know how to read, had never seen 
a book on herbs, and prescribed the 
herbs haphazardly, mostly accepting the 
usage given by the Indians who sold 
them the herbs. 

These Indians are simple villagers 
from surrounding towns who collect 
wild roots, herbs, seeds, and buds and 
bring them to town to sell. At four in 
the morning they are usually found in 
a little frequented street of the huge 
market. where they place their wares 
on the sidewalk and wait for the buyers. 
The buyers, in this case, are herb vend- 
ors who have stores or stalls in other 


An eleven-year old Indian boy reads a leaflet 

given to him by an herb vendor. He came almost 

twenty miles by bus at four in the morning to 
sell his bundle of cocolmeca, a dried root. 


parts of the city. Some of them are 
drugstore owners or pharmacists who 
sell medicinal plants to pharmaceutical 
concerns. By nine, when the stores 
open, these buyers are gone and the 
villagers take the rest of their wares to 
the herb stalls in the covered market. 
The herb vendors never step out to 
buy — they simply wait for the villagers 
to come to them. Sometimes certain 
snakes, wild fowl, and sea shells are 
brought to this inner market. These 
are sold for medicinal and decorative 
purposes. 


An herb outing 


One day I walked into a store near 
the Cathedral, outside the market, where 
I saw herbs being sold for medicinal 
purposes. The owner was very friendly 
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and invited me to join him and _ his 
family on Sunday, his only day off, so 
that I might see how he obtains his 
herbs. At 6:30 a.m. we went to a re- 
mote street of La Merced, the huge 
market, where he bought medicinal 
plants from the villagers. Then we went 
to the covered market, looking for cer- 
tain plants which the villagers did not 
have. Finally, we drove home to pick 
up the family for their Sunday outing. 
Whenever he spotted plants he could 
use growing within sight of the road, 
he stopped the car and we all climbed 
out to help him pick. In the evening. 
after dark, he saw a_perfectly-shaped 
specimen growing by the roadside in 
huge clusters. Parking with the head- 
lights turned on the patch, he directed 
us as we pulled up the plants and stored 
them in the trunk of the car. 

This man, as well as the villagers 
who bring the plants to the market, 
knows how to differentiate medicinal 
plants from non-medicinal ones: he also 


knows the uses for the plants he picks 


and the best time of year to pick each 
of them. Unlike the villagers, he has 
done some reading on the results of 
scientific investigations of many herbs: 
unlike the herb vendors at the market, 
he was not concerned primarily with 
selling herbs but rather with curing his 
patients through the use of herbs. 

\s I finished my project and organ- 
ized all the material, certain ideas about 
herb healing crystallized: I had learned 
the vital role that plants play in the 
preparation of scientifically controlled 
medicines. I had seen how important 
the sympathetic and personal relation- 
ship between doctor and patient is to 
many ailing people. I understood that 
there is danger to the patient in the 
improper use of many herbs and in a 
faulty diagnosis by a ‘‘folk-physician.” 
But most of all, there was the warm 
satisfaction of having made friends with 
the traditionally “hostile” herb vendors 
and of having entered, if only for a 
while. into their strange and colorful 
world. 
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American Union Members Trade Views 
with Scandinavian Workers 


the United States and Canada have 


R union members from 

recently returned from a_ three 
weeks’ “‘life-seeing” tour of Scandinavia. 
They were delegates to the Third CIO 
Scandinavian Work- 
shop sponsored by the CIO Departments 
Affairs and of Educa- 
tion and Research in cooperation with 
the International Affairs Department of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor. The 
trade Denmark, 
Norway. and Sweden were hosts to the 


Labor Education 


of International 


union federations of 
delegates and planned their overseas 
program. The CIO received a Workers 
Study Tour Grant from Unesco to cover 
transportation 
Scandinavia: this is the first such grant 


between countries in 
awarded to a union in the United States. 

The workshop included five Canadians 
and nineteen delegates from the United 
States. There were, in all, eight steel- 
workers; three each from the automo- 
bile, clothing, electrical and rubber 
workers; one each from the paper work- 
ers. oil workers, retail, wholesale, and 
department store workers, and the Can- 


Delegate to the Labor Education Workshop —a 
double needle operator from New Jersey. 


adian brewery workers. 

During their week in Sweden, dele- 
gates spent several days in Stockholm 
learning about cooperatives, social and 
economic legislation, the Swedish labor 
Out- 
standing experiences for many were vol- 
unteering to wash dishes for 100 people 
at the union school in Runo, near Stock- 
holm, so that the school staff could have 


movement, and labor education. 


After their Scandinavian tour: 
aircraft workers from California. 
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their midsummer holiday. and taking 


part in the Swedish midsummer celebra- 


tion, with dancing. bonfires, and games. 

In Denmark each of the CIO-CCL 
delegates spent two nights in the home 
of a worker in his own or a similar in- 
dustry. Elsa Jefferson, a clothing worker 
from New Orleans, for instance. stayed 
at the home of Carl Hansen. president 
of the Clothing Workers of Denmark. 
She reports that they stayed up after 
midnight talking about conditions in the 
industry in the two countries; Mr. Han- 
sen spoke English and translated for 
Mrs. Hansen. 

In Norway. for the third week, the 
delegates had their headquarters at a 
school belonging to the Seamen's Union. 
which had been the summer home of 
Quisling. Delegates also visited factories 
in their own and aliied industries: in a 
glass factory they saw new machines 
made in Anderson, Indiana, an illustra- 
tion of some of the discussions they had 
been having with Scandinavian union- 
ists on foreign trade. tariffs etc. One 
day they were the guests of the munici- 
pal government of Moss, about fifty 
miles from Oslo. There they met mem- 
bers of the Parliament, the mayor. and 
council, and learned about how the city 
government operates. 

After the Scandinavian tour. six of 
the delegates went on for an additional 


Back on the job—a machine operator from Indiana. 


week in England where they visited a 
Transport Workers Union school, visited 
the headquarters of the Distributive 
Workers Manchester. saw a 
rehabilitation center, had dinner 
with fourteen labor members of Parlia- 


Union in 
and 


ment. 

Delegates on their return to their 
homes expressed the belief that this kind 
of personal contact is the best way to 
build real international understanding. 


EDUCATION IN LIBERIA — Continued from page 20 


were opened, and the figure was doubled 
in 1953. Village councils have been 
organized in the area, and the members 
have been encouraged to start cooper- 
ative farms and to produce cash crops 
such as rubber, cocoa, and bananas. 

It is clear that the educational prob- 
lems facing Liberia today are insepar- 
able from the general problems related 
to the low standard of living throughout 


the country the need for better agri- 
culture, health, and sanitation. The solu- 
tion of these problems requires the edu- 
cation of the Liberians. The cooperative 
educational projects of Unesco and 
the Foreign Operations Administration, 
with the Liberian Government, are help- 
ing to make effective and lasting what 
is being accomplished in other areas of 


the economic development program. 
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notes and news 


Japanese-U.S. Legal Project 

A six-year program of cooperation 
between law faculties of leading Japan- 
ese and American universities has been 
made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. The American schools 
taking part in the program are the law 
schools of Harvard and Stanford Uni- 
versities and the University of Michigan. 
Six Japanese university law faculties are 
svoperating: the national universities of 
Kyoto, Tohoku, and Tokyo; and the 
private universities of Chuo, Keio, and 
Waseda. In addition, the Judicial Re- 
search and Training Institute, main- 
tained by the Japanese Supreme Court 
for post-graduate law training, has been 
invited to join in the program. 

The program is designed to foster a 
better understanding of the important 
elements of law to both 
nations’ legal systems, and to create in 
the participating schools in each country 
centers of interest in the law of the other 
country. The need for cooperative re- 
search and study arises out of the post- 
war changes in Japanese laws. Origi- 
nally drawn largely from German sources, 
the legal system of modern Japan was 
extensively revised during the Occupa- 
tion and now represents a combination 
of the European and Anglo-American 
legal traditions, in addition to those of 
Japanese origin. The new Japanese Con- 
stitution embodies many of the demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions found in the 
U.S. Constitution; there has also been 
in recent years important legislation 
similar to that of the United States in 


not common 


such fields as criminal law and _proce- 
dure, administrative law, corporation 
law, labor law, anti-monopoly law, and 
tax law. 

In the first phase of the program, a 
group of eight law teachers will be sent 
this fall from the cooperating Japanese 
institutions -for two years of research 
and advanced study in the three Ameri- 
can law schools. During this period, law 
teachers from the American schools will 
begin going to Japan for a year’s work. 
As the faculty program progresses, care- 
fully selected law graduates from the 
cooperating schools in each country will 
be sent, after preliminary training, to 
the other country, to spend at least three 
years of intensive study of its law, lan- 
guage and culture. 


Institute Lecturer 


Monsieur Georges Louis Rebattet, sec- 
retary general of the European Move- 
ment, will be available as a lecturer in 
the United States under Institute aus- 
pices from November 1 to December 
15, 1954. During the war M. Rebattet. 
a Frenchman, was a leader in the Resis- 
tance Movement. At the end of the war 
he entered French political life and in 
1947 served as the “chef de cabinet” of 
the Minister of Information in the 
government of M. Paul Ramadier. 
M. Rebattet assisted in the organization 
of the famous “Congress of Europe” at 
the Hague in May 1948, at which time 
the European Movement was created. 
Lecture subjects on which M. Rebattet is 
prepared to speak are: The European 
Movement; The United States, the Coun- 
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tries of Europe and the Atlantic Com- 
munity: France's Political Situation; 
The Indochina Probiem; The European 
Spirit in the Countries of Europe; The 
Schuman Plan as a Step Towards the 
Unity of the Whole of Europe. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Professors 
and Lecturers Division of the Institute 
of International Education. 


Fellowship Opportunities 


November 1. 1954 is the closing date 
of the competitions for United States 
Government educational exchange grants 
for graduate study abroad in 1955-56, 
under the Fulbright* and Buenos Aires 
Convention Programs. Scholarship ap- 
plication blanks are available at the In- 
stitute or in the offices of Fulbright 
advisers on college and university cam- 
puses. A brochure describing the over- 
seas study awards may be obtained from 
the Institute. Countries where U.S. grad- 
uate students may study under the Ful- 
bright Program are Australia, Austria, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Denmark. Egypt. Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece. India, Italy. Japan, 
the Netherlands. New Zealand, Norway. 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, the 
Union of South Africa, and the United 
Kingdom. The countries participating 
in the Buenos Aires Convention Pro- 
gram are Bolivia. Brazil, Chile. Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras. 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama. Paraguay. 
Peru. and Venezuela. 

* The closing date for New Zealand awards is 
October 15th. 


The School of Advanced International 
Studies of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has recently announced the es- 
tablishment of the Bologna Center for 
Specialized Western European Studies 


at Bologna. Italy. The center will offer 
a coordinated program of studies in- 
cluding seminars in law, economics and 
politics, as related to Austria, France, 
Germany. and Italy, under a faculty of 
American and European scholars. Fel- 
lowships available for 1955-56 to col- 
lege graduates whose backgrounds in- 
clude training in economics, history, 
political science, and at least one Euro- 
pean language are: three of $1,800 
each; ten of $1,000 each; ten special 
fellowships bearing no stipend. The 
first semester will open in March 1955; 
March applications must be received 
not later than November 1, 1954. For 
full information and application forms, 
write: The Registrar, School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, 1906 Flo- 
rida Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


Opportunities for U.S. Teachers 


Elementary secondary school 
teachers are eligible for U.S. Government 
fellowships for graduate study abroad 
for the academic year beginning Septem- 
ber 1955. It is suggested that interested 
teachers plan a program of study in 
their major field, such as history, litera- 
ture and so on, rather than in the gen- 
eral field of education, since education 
as a discipline is not generally taught in 
foreign universities. Teachers of modern 
language are particularly encouraged to 
enter the competition. 

Participating countries in the Ful- 
bright Program where opportunities for 
teachers appear most favorable are 
\ustralia, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France. Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, 
and the United Kingdom. Grants are 
also available under the Buenos Aires 
Convention Program. Competition for 
the 1955-56 program closes November 


1, 1954. 
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Opportunities as English assistants in 
the secondary schools of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany are open to American 
graduate students or teachers under the 
Educational Exchange Program conduc- 
ted by the Department of State. Assis- 
tants selected for this project usually 
will not teach regular classes but will 
conduct conversational and 
sponsor English clubs and workshops on 
American history and literature. Closing 
date for these awards is November 1. 
1954. On August 10 the first group of 
Americans to be chosen as assistants on 
the project left New York for Germany: 
they will participate in classes in English 
conversation take part in extra- 
curricular activities during the academic 
year 1954-55. 

Opportunities as English assistants are 
also open to American graduate students 
or secondary teachers of French, in 
France. The awards which may combine 
foreign study with the assistant posts, 
are offered by the French Government 
through its Ministry of Education. 
Nominations of candidates will be made 
by a joint committee of French and 
American educators working in cooper- 
ation with the French Cultural Services 
and the Institute. The closing date for 
applications is January 15, 1955. 

Applicants should write to the U.S. 
Student Department, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street. 
New York 21, N. Y. The U.S. Office of 
Education continues to be the prelimin- 
ary selection agency for the teacher ex- 
change program of the Department of 
State and for recruitment of American 
teachers for national schools abroad. 


exercises 


and 


Foreign teaching posts will be avail- 
able in Army-operated schools in Japan. 
Okinawa, Austria, France, and Germany 
for the 1955-56 school year. The greatest 
need will be for elementary teachers ex- 


perienced in primary grades and sec- 
ondary teachers qualified to teach two 
major fields. In addition to regular aca- 
demic subjects, opportunities will be 
open for teachers of industrial arts, arts 
and crafts, and homemaking, as well as 
school librarians and dormitory super- 
visers. Personal interviews with qualified 
applicants will be conducted throughout 
the United States for approximately two 
months early in 1955. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing, before 
February 1, to the Department of the 
Army, Office of Civilian Personnel, 
Overseas Affairs Division, Old Post 
Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Applications are invited for the fol- 
lowing positions in universities of the 
British Commonwealth: senior lecturer 
in statistics, University of Melbourne. 
Australia (closing date for receipt of 
applications—October 29, 1954) ; Chair 
of Political Science in the School of 
Political Science and Public Administra- 
tion at Victoria University College, Uni- 
versity of New Zealand, Wellington, 
date December 1, 1954); 
Chair of Applied Mathematics in the 
Department of Mathematics, University 
of Cape Town, South Africa (closing 
date October 31, 1954). Further partic- 
ulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of the Universi- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 5, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. The 
acts as the agency of its 
member institutions in inviting applica- 
tions for advertised vacancies on their 
staffs, but does not operate as a general 
graduate placement agency. 


(closing 


association 


International Competition 

An _ international competition estab- 
lished to encourage research by Euro- 
peans into problems of international or- 
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ganization has been announced by 
Joseph E. Johnson, president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

the 
Carnegie Endowment’s European Cen- 


The competition, arranged by 


ter in Geneva, is open to nationals of 
the United Kingdom, Eire or any of the 
countries of Continental Europe, and to 
persons who have resided in one or 
more of these countries for at least ten 
years. 

Mr. Johnson stated that “the prizes, 
which will be awarded for the next 
five years are intended to stimulate re- 
search and aid young scholars in pub- 
lishing worthwhile work on general or 
regional inter-governmental agencies and 
to make available studies in this field 
which might not otherwise gain recog- 
nition.” 

Two series of awards have been es- 
tablished 
the other for printed books. The prize 
in the manuscript section will comprise 
a cash award of $500 and publication 
of the winning entry in an edition of at 


one for manuscripts and 


least 2,000 copies by the Endowment. 
The book section prize will be a cash 
award of $1,500. 
tion award of $250 also will be made 
in each section. 


One honorable men- 


The competition will be judged by a 
committee of five specialists in the 
field of international relations, including 
three Europeans, one North American, 
and one member from another continent. 

To be eligible for the first awards in 
1955 all entries must be received by the 
Endowment’s European Center not later 
than July 1, 1955. Address of the Euro- 
pean Center: Centre Européen de la Do- 
tation Carnegie, Route de Ferney, 172, 
Switzerland. 


Grand-Saconnex. Geneva. 


America-Italy Society 

The America-Italy Society, founded 
in 1949 to strengthen cultural ties be- 
tween the two countries. has recently 
been expanded and an enlarged program 


Ellsworth Bunker 


of activities planned. Ellsworth Bunker, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Italy, has 
been elected president: the executive 
secretary, A. Ferdinand Engel, held an 
exchange scholarship of the ITE in Rome 
in 1938-39. New headquarters are at 
22 East 60th Street. New York, N. Y. 

The Society has announced the crea- 
tion of the Alcide de Gasperi Award to 
permit an Italian student to continue his 
studies in The first winner of 
the award is Giorgio Pagnanelli. assis- 
tant professor at the University of Mac- 
erata, who will prepare for publication 


America. 


a case book of international law which 
he began last year while a Smith-Mundt 
student at the Fletcher School of Law 


ind Diplomacy. 


New Address for NAFSA 


The National Association of Foreign 


Student Advisers has new headquarters 
at 15 Washington Mews, New York 3, 
N.Y. NAFSA was formerly located at 
291 Broadway. New York. 
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From Wales to Cornell 
In 1952 Edmund Larkin 


was awarded, on the 
recommendation of the 
Institute, a scholarship to 
Coleg Harlech in Wales 
to study in the field of 
labor and industrial rela- 
tions. Mr. Larkin, a chief 
electrician in the’ mer- 
chant marine, has had 
long experience in trade 
union leadership and has 
also been active in YMCA 
affairs. Although his pre- 
vious education ended at 
high school, he was able 
to do college level work 
in Wales. When he return- 
ed to the United States 
he entered Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he is now 
working for a bachelor’s 
degree at the New York 
State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations. For 
his final year at Cornell, 
Mr. Larkin received a full 
scholarship from the Sea- 
farers’ Union, and also a 
grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, a sub- 
sidiary of the Ford Foun- 
dation. After his gradua- 
tion in June 1955, he ex- 
pects to work in the trade 
union movement. 


New Orientation Course 


A city-wide weekend orientation course 
for newly arrived foreign students in 
Philadelphia is being given by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Textile Institute, Temple University, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Sci- 
ence, Peirce School of Business Admin- 
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20_ HAWAIIAN CITIZE 


At headquarters of Seafarers’ International Union in Brooklyn, 
Edmund Larkin demonstrates to David Wodlinger, director of the 
U.S. Student Department of IIE, some of the operations of the 


union hiring hall. 


istration, and LaSalle College. The 
course, which will be conducted at Inter- 
national House in Philadelphia, includes 
addresses by leading educators on such 
topics as “The Educational System in 
the United States,” 
Activities in our Schools,” “Politics in 
the United States,” 
Aspects of the United States.” 


“Extra Curricular 


and “Sociological 
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New Latin American Fellowships 


The Inter-American Division of the 
Institute has announced a new program 
for students from Chile, the Elias Ahuja 
Exchange Fellowships. The three  stu- 
dents who received these grants for the 
1954-55 academic year will study dra- 
matic art, mining engineering. and elec- 
trical engineering. The students were 
selected on the basis of personal and 
academic qualifications, as well as con- 
sideration of the fields of greatest poten- 
tial benefit to Chile. The new program 
plans a three-year-grant, and will be 
enlarged to provide four fellowships in 
the second and third years. 


The U.S. Via Motor Scooter 


Two French girls who wanted to see 
the United States spent the month of 
July on a motor scooter, traveling cross 
country from the East Coast to San 
Francisco. Christiane Magontier and 
Christiane de Beauchainje, both of whom 
are nursemaids for children of United 
Nations families, come from villages 
only twenty miles apart in France, but 
had not met before their arrival in Great 


Neck, New Mlle. 


York, a year ago. 


fan 4 


Magontier said, “When we left we had 
seen only Boston and Philadelphia, Great 
Neck and New York City, and we didn’t 
have many friends. Now we really know 
America and we have so many friends 
we need a secretary to write to them.” 
Misfortunes with the engine nearly al- 
ways produced a new American friend 
for the two Christianes. Motorists seeing 
the girls pushing their scooter along the 


highway or tinkering with its engine, 
stopped to inquire, remained to help, and 
often took them home for dinner and an 
overnight stay. Garage mechanics got 
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so interested in the engine and the girls’ 
determination to get to California that 
they worked late hours, sometimes all 
night, trying to make it run again. The 
girls reached San Francisco July 26, with 
almost enough money to buy bus tickets 
back to New York. They shipped the 
scooter back to Great Neck and, with the 
help of a Salvation Army loan, returned 
by bus only two days late for work. 
Among the memories of America the 
girls will take back to France when they 
return home next year are the real In- 
dians they saw in Albuquerque, the 
rodeo outside Salt Lake City, gold mines, 
ghost towns, and the Edensburg, Penn- 
sylvania residents who made them feel 
at home at the 150 anniversary celebra- 
tion of the town. 

(from the New York Times) 


Fulbright Receptions 


By the end of September over 900 
(American students who received Ful- 
bright grants for 1954-55 had embarked 
for study in twenty-two countries. Re- 
ceptions were held at the Institute dur- 
ing the summer for students who will 
study in the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, Italy, and Austria. 
The French Embassy held a reception 
September 21 for 190 American Ful- 
brighters who will study in France, and 
the English-Speaking Union, on Septem- 
ber 16, honored the group of 140 stu- 
dents bound for the United Kingdom. 
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Unesco Youth Seminar 


A study and information seminar for 
leaders of youth movements in Latin 
America will be convened by Unesco 
in Havana, Cuba, from October 5 to 
26. The seminar will consider the con- 
tributions young people can make to the 
life and development of their communi- 


ties. Leaders of youth, students, and 
young workers’ groups from twenty 
Latin American countries have been 


invited to attend. This is one of a series 
of seminars conducted by Unesco dur- 
ing the past two years. In October 1952 
Unesco organized in Rangoon, Burma, 
a seminar for youth leaders in South 
Asia and the South Pacific. Last Octo- 
ber a seminar for youth leaders of 
Southeast Asia was convened in Tokyo. 


TRADE UNIONIST AT OXFORD — Continued from page 23. 


on several occasions spoke about Amer- 
ican trade unionism. One of my strong- 
est impressions of the British worker 
was his great interest in American work- 
ing and living conditions. 

During Easter vacation, | obtained a 
job in an automobile factory and talked 
to many more rank and file workers. 
Over and over again, men unknown to 
me would begin a conversation with, 
“You're an American, aren’t you? Is 
it true that everyone in America has an 
automobile?”’ Or, “Does an American 
worker really earn more than we do 
when you consider the higher prices in 
your country?” Then came questions 
concerning all phases of American life 
from foreign policy to race relations. 
Throughout my stay I felt it unfortunate 
that this opportunity to satisfy the 
English workers’ desire for information 
about Americans comes only rarely. 
These men extend their fraternity across 
the Atlantic in close identification with 
trade union problems in the United 


Exchange with Free University 

Three Stanford faculty members will 
be teaching at the Free University of 
Berlin in a new professor exchange 
program sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation. First to go to Germany was 
Professor Theodore J. Kreps of the 
Graduate School of Business who taught 
at this year’s summer session. Leaving 
in November for the winter semester are 
Herbert D. Meritt, professor of English, 
and Karl Brandt, associate director and 
professor of agricultural economics in 
the Food Research Institute. Coming to 
Stanford from the Free University of 
Berlin for the autumn quarter are Pro- 
fessors Werner Philipp, history; Bogis- 
lav von Lindheim, English; and Arved 
Blomeyer, law. 


States. More international understand- 
ing and good-will grows from a_half- 
hour personal conversation about such 
problems than from reams of written 
material. 

I left Ruskin feeling that many of my 
about the role of trade 
unions in society and politics, about 
workers’ education and training tech- 
niques, had undergone changes. Some 
convictions changed to open questions 
and others became more deeply felt be- 
cause of additional proofs found in 
England. As I write this, my travels 
have extended to Austria, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and Sweden. In_ these 
countries also, I have tried to gain an 
understanding of trade union and polit- 
ical problems. Upon returning to the 
United States, | believe that new per- 
spectives opened by my experience with 
European labor movements will help me 
to work with and understand better the 
problems facing us in the American 
trade unions. 


convictions 
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The Trustees 
A RESOLUTION unanimously adop- 


ted by the Board of Trustees of the 

Institute on June 24th reads, in 
part, “The tragic and untimely passing 
of Margaret Lewisohn is a blow to the 
Board of Trustees, officers, and staff of 
the Institute of International Education. 
We have lost a true friend and valued 
colleague.” Mrs. Lewisohn was killed in 
an automobile accident on June 14th. 
She had been an IIE trustee since 1947 
and served as co-chairman of the New 
York Area Committee. Mrs. Lewisohn 
was active in many civic and education- 
al organizations, and was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Vassar College. 


The Staff 


The president of the Institute has been 
invited by Columbia University to pre- 
sent a paper in connection with the uni- 
versity’s bicentennial. As a part of the 
observance, a conference on the theme. 


“Responsible Freedom in the Americas,” 


will be held October 20-25. Mr. Hol- 
land’s paper on “Access to Knowledge: 
An Essential Freedom,” will be prepared 
for the University Education Section of 
the conference. 

At the Nineteenth Educational Con- 
ference, to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New York, October 28-29, under the 
auspices of the Educational Records 


Bureau and the American Council on 
Education. Mr. Holland will speak on the 
subject. “Student Exchange Programs.” 


The Department of Development and 
Information of the Institute 
reorganized as the Department of De- 
velopment and the Department of Infor- 
mation. Former director of the depart- 


has been 


FABIAN BA 


Donald A. Bullar 


ment, John S. Hollister, has joined the 
Educational Testing Service in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Succeeding him are 


Donald A. Bullard 


Department of Information, and Richard 


as director of the 


C. Raymond as director of Development. 

Mr. Bullard served as Cultural Affairs 
Officer and director of the 
Commission for Cultural Exchange with 


American 
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FABIAN BACHRACH 


Richard C. Raymond 


Italy, at the American Embassy in 
Rome, from 1948 to 1954. Prior to that 
he did program and research analysis 
with the Unesco Relations Staff of the 
Department of State, United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
and Office of Strategic Services. For- 
merly a teacher of French and Italian, 
Mr. Bullard is a graduate of Harvard 
and the University of Chicago. 

For the past five years Mr. Raymond 
has been assistant general director of 
the National Travelers Aid Association. 
He previously spent one year as execu- 
tive director of the U.S. Committee for 


the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and has worked 
in Europe with UNRRA and the Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Raymond is a grad- 
uate of Harvard and has done advanced 
study in social work. 


On September 15, Jason Joy became 
director of the Los Angeles Center for 
International Students and Visitors. Mr. 
Joy, a graduate of Wesleyan University. 
was assistant to Newton D. Baker. Secre- 
tary of War during World War I. He 
was later associated with the American 
Red Cross. For fifteen years, until 1952, 
he was director of public relations of 
the Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp- 
oration. Mr. Joy Orson R. 
VanDerhoof, who resigned as director 
of the Los Angeles Center last month. 


succeeds 


Arthur Feraru is the new head of the 
Alumni Relations and Central Index 
Division. Mr. Feraru, who has degrees 
from Columbia and the University of 
Lyon, has worked as a member of 
Unesco’s educational planning mission 
in Korea. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Administrative Staff 


President — KENNETH HOLLAND 
Executive Vice President — DONALD J. SHANK 
Vice President for Operations — ALBERT G. SIMS 


Executive Assistant to the President — PEARL G. PURCELL 


Director, Foreign Student Department Georce 


Director, United States Student Department Davip B. WopLINGER 
Director, Department of Special Programs Puitie C. Wo@pyaTT 
Director, Department of Information Donato A. BULLARD 
Director, Department of Development RicuHarp C. RAYMOND 
Special Assistant to Vice President for Operations BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 


Controller DANIELS S. THIRLWALL 


Regional Offices 


Coordinator of Regional Offices STEPHEN G. GEBELT 

Director, Washington Office James D. KLINE 
1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Director, Midwest Office LoutsE Leonarp WRIGHT 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3. Illinois 

Director, West Coast Office Harriet J. Evie 
421 Powell Street, San Francisco 2, California 

Director, Rocky Mountain Office Ben M. CHERRINGTON 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3, Colorado 


Acting Director, Southwest Office Avice REYNOLDS 
803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1, Texas 


Director, Los Angeles Center for International Students 
and Visitors... . Jason Joy 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE... 


The Institute of International 


Education is a non-profit agency 
which administers 
exchange-of-persons programs 
between the United States and 81 countries. 

Approximately 4,000 students, teachers. technicians, 

and specialists study or train in a country other 

than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded in 1919 by Stephen Duggan, Elihu Root, 

and Nicholas Murray Butler. the Institute is now the largest 
private agency in the field of international education. 

Asa private, tax-exempt corporation it depends upon foundations, 


corporations, and individuals to support its work. 
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